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LETTERS FROM A FRENCH PRISONER 

OF WAR 



[The following note has been supplied by the parents of the French 
soldier whose letters from the front and from prison the Review is 
privileged to publish herewith. — Editor. 

The anonymous letters which follow were written by a young 
French soldier, a Bachelor of Letters, mobilized in April, 1915, at the 
age of eighteen, who after fourteen months at the front was taken 
prisoner by the enemy on the morning of Whitsunday, 1917. During 
his subsequent captivity in the " invaded regions " he has found the 
means of communicating with his family without revealing the nature 
of his occupations, or even the place where he is imprisoned. 

His parents have been asked to give to the American public some 
extracts from his letters, several hundred in number. They are here 
in all their simplicity. Certain passages meant only for the intimate 
family are omitted, as well as all facts which would reveal any military 
information. It was thought advisable also to omit such humorous 
allusions and literary quotations as would not be familiar to a foreign 
public. Nevertheless, may these pages bring to spirits beyond the 
Atlantic a sursum corda! A certain enlightened judge wrote to us as 
follows regarding these letters : "I am about to read them to my boys. 
This paean, so grave, so modest, so sustained, to harmony and to con- 
fidence, possesses an eloquence which moves me deeply. And with what 
judicious force this love of all that is real and what is true is expressed I 
The serenity of your son, his valor, his devotion, are stripped of every 
external mark of glory or authority ; they shine in their naked strength, 
without any intermediary. . . . Thank you for allowing us to share 
with you in your filial, virile, and human treasure." 

—Paris, Jan. 27, 1918.] 

FAREWELL TO HEARTH AND HOME 

Paris, April 11, 1915. 
My dear Parents: 

I am afraid my departure is going to be a trial to you. 
I should like to explain the reasons why this day should be a 
day of profound joy for you, as well as for me. 

I don't pretend in the least that a separation is not always 
more or less sad. But this separation is different from an 
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ordinary going away: whether I go to the trenches some 
day or whether I don't go, I shall always be collaborating 
in the same Work. 

You know what I mean by this word Work; for me it 
means far more than a patriotic duty — it is a real duty to 
humanity. 

Patriotism can often be calamitous; such is the patriotism 
of a people that does not dare disavow the iniquities com- 
mitted by its army, and with which it thus becomes associated. 
In many cases, a certain kind of patriotism may be opposed 
to the spirit of Christ. 

So here I see far more than a patriot's duty — and patriot- 
ism is good when the country to which one belongs is a peace- 
loving and democratic country (according to my idea, the 
two principal virtues a country can possess) . 

I would do my share (and you with me, since you are in 
agreement with me in all points, and have helped me mightily 
in my departure, as well by your moral as by your material 
aid) in the work of sane patriotism, and then in the work, a 
thousand times more beautiful still, for the whole of humanity. 

You are, as I am, convinced that the triumph of the 
Germans would mean the downfall of Peace and Justice, not 
only in Europe, but in the whole world — an example is so 
contagious ! 

Since the war began I have thought a great deal about 
the question of war and of peace. I have come to the con- 
clusion that the first is an abominable crime, and Christian 
countries should stand unanimously against it; that there 
are on this earth no English, no French, no Germans, but 
men, who should strike to help, and not devour, one another. 

Behold the nations whose crimes we can never suffi- 
ciently execrate (whether it be that of a Government or of 
an entire people) who set fire to Europe, and make a doc- 
trine of violence, of lies, of cruelty, of war! Not to resist 
them would be to allow an anti-Christian rule to be estab- 
lished upon earth. 

So I have become absolutely convinced that, in spite of 
all that is revolting in the idea of killing other human beings, 
to-day one cannot hesitate. Let us fight in order to pave the 
way for a world in which one will fight no more! Let this 
war be the war against war! That is the thought which fills 
me with joy and enthusiasm. 

The defeat of Germany would mean the defeat of brutal 
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Force, would mean the era of a new humanity, regenerated, 
purified, a Humanity indeed! — and not a lot of countries 
with no thought but to throw themselves one upon the other. 

My own conviction is that the world is growing better and 
that the Christian spirit is making progress. Whether we 
call it " the Christian spirit " or whether the free-thinkers 
call it " the spirit of Justice " — the meaning is always the 
same. 

I believe that, thanks to this war, War will collapse once 
for all. It is worth while to give one's life, actually or figura- 
tively, for such an idea. 

I think also, as you do, that this war should be a war of 
liberation for the oppressed. Besides, I am certain (and 
here, too, the Work to be accomplished is a work of Justice) 
that this war will mean the triumph of democracy, the defeat 
of the ridiculous and criminal regime of hierarchy and 
privilege. 

It would even be worth Avhile — more than that, it would 
be one's duty — to take up arms to drive out the foe from 
France and Belgium. . . . But I see farther than that. 

The great result must be a change of mentality through- 
out the world, salutary not only for Germany, but for each 
of us. For these reasons, I feel that this is not a war between 
countries, but a war of Humanity against violence and evil. 

We must look above the means employed and fix our 
gaze boldly on the future and the humanity which will come 
after us. To kill, to wound — that is indeed horrible I Let us 
recognize that we must do it, that it is inevitable now for the 
sake of the future of the world. No one sees better than I 
the hideousness of the means. But that does not prevent 
our looking higher and farther; and only he whose horizon 
is a vast one can see all that is grand in this war. 

Who of us, before such a Work, will draw back on ac- 
count of moral or material difficulties? I repeat boldly: this 
day should be for you and for me a day of profound joy. 

So I go away with a conscience at ease ; and that is what 
matters. 

THE BARRACKS 

The only moments when one can really think is when 
everyone is asleep, at night or early in the morning. 

If now and then I have felt a little lonely, I have reacted 
strongly against this impression. 

First, I know some men of intellectual attainments, which 
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is an immense privilege; then in the rare moments when I 
have had this fleeting sensation, I have found myself 
strangely happy at the thought of what we are defending. 

Further — and this is the real source of power — I have 
always been able to keep my love of " serving " by prayer; 
and when these few minutes were passed I felt deeply happy, 
without knowing exactly why. 

Yesterday evening I walked for a long time with a com- 
rade in the courtyard of the barracks. There in the twilight 
we talked about many interesting things ; then we rested our 
arms on the wall and admired the silence of the evening. 

The sky was pearl-grey, the deserted road was edged with 
apple trees in bloom; in the background a few motionless 
poplars bent toward the ground. Not a voice was to be 
heard. You must have experienced a similar poignant im- 
pression. Suddenly a star rose above a poplar. A real 
Verlaine landscape — and way off in the distance a dark line 
of forest. 

I forgot the active and noisy life of the barracks and I 
felt stirring within me everything I love in poetry. Moments 
like that regenerate us. 

. . . This morning I am full of confidence and new 
happinesses. Truly this life is transforming me without my 
knowing exactly what is taking place in me. 

Whoever joins the service must accept the idea that the 
liberty which he will enjoy during this period of his life will, 
for the greater part of the time, be only a relative liberty. 
It must be so. Moreover, everyone, for the sake of the 
liberty of Europe, should be willing to have his own liberty 
a little abridged. 

War, even the most just, though it may awaken splendid 
devotion, is none the less likely to awaken in the man under 
arms the sentiments of cruelty and of hatred ; and I believe 
that if our first duty just now is to devote ourselves wholly 
to the task which the future of the world requires, afterwards 
we must work to change human mentalities, and to find the 
way to keep peace, not from fear of our neighbor, but from 
horror of guilt. 

Truly one is conscious to an extraordinary degree of the 
slime in which humanity grovels when one thinks that a 
country (or a government which represents it) has dared let 
loose in cold blood such a conflict. 

This idea, when we look into it, has nothing weakening 
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in it, rather the contrary. First, let us conquer violence and 
war by the methods which have been imposed upon us, in 
order that we may not see the reign of savagery established 
in Europe. Then, let us continue the fight without respite, 
trying this time to ameliorate the lot of humanity. Let us 
impose upon the vanquished such conditions that he cannot 
begin it over again; make it certain that he will not under- 
take a new conflict — make this impossible not only ma- 
terially, but by awakening the sense of justice. Moreover, 
one won't go without the other. 

The more I see of soldiers the more I feel certain that 
the French are peace-loving and " anti-military " in the best 
sense of the word. 

IN THE HOSPITAL 1 

In spite of this bit of bad luck, courage fine and serene. 
The order of the day is faith and confidence, particularly 
when things go wrong. 

Shall I offer myself as a " volunteer " ? I want to serve 
with all my strength the cause of peace and of the future, 
and as quickly as possible. But first I must measure the 
extent of my moral forces. 

Not since I have been here have I lived in a healthy and 
resolute atmosphere. Sometimes one is saddened by the talk 
one hears about present conditions, from persons who have 
actually suffered (physically and morally) for a cause of 
whose nature they seem quite ignorant. 

... I keep my confidence ... a confidence which 
some day I hope to see effective and no longer purely passive. 
And in the " All's well " with which I end these lines you 
can read an " all shall be well " in the future, because I "feel 
in myself the will and the force to make it so. 

Again they are keeping me in the hospital. I don't 
complain in any way at their decision; I accept what is in- 
evitable; I merely mention the fact. Many say, and always 
will say: " We are well off here." I seek another point of 
view; and I believe that if I have left all that was familiar 
to me, it was for the purpose of making myself as useful as 
possible and for preparing some day to give my full measure. 

I fear I shall have to begin a second training, and that 

1 Some cases of spinal meningitis having broken out in the barracks, the 
author was placed in the hospital lor observation. 
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I am losing strength and energy (physical and even moral) 
in this life of idleness and softness. 

I have spoken of moral energy ; I do not mean the spirit 
of resolution and of conviction which has always inspired me 
and does not cease to raise me above myself. That cannot 
suffer any attack — I feel that and I know that. What I 
fear here is that I may become accustomed to looking at 
things with indifference and carelessness. But even then, 
the will to react against it would be sufficient. 

If I have bared to you some of the motives which make 
me regret my forced seclusion, it is not to complain of it. 
First, it is always silly to argue against the inevitable, and 
then, if I am a little disappointed, I am not at all discouraged, 
not even worried. I know that this is for my good, the good 
of my comrades, and (everything is bound up together) for 
the interest of the cause which means so much to us all. 

There is never a slight trial in which, if one has the will, 
one may not find some profit to himself. 

I look forward, eyes fixed on the future, and I keep con- 
fident and resolute. 

I am here in the school of patience. 

I don't believe that the lance corporals now have any 
idea of the terrible responsibility which will be theirs when 
they come under fire. At their age and without experience, 
to hold in their hands the lives of men which can be endan- 
gered by an error, a minute of hesitation or of emotion ! . . . 
Truly he who can look coldly at such a possibility must be 
very sure of himself and be well acquainted with himself. 

So let him who feels that he has the moral force necessary 
to bear such a responsibility follow the platoon . . . that 
is all right. Otherwise, I can't grasp such a state of mind. 

We are having wonderful weather these days, full of 
promise and spring odors; everything is getting ready to 
come to life again. And one feels oneself born again ; a new 
spirit takes hold of one, and a flood of memories flows into 
the mind. 

And when I think of all the beautiful past, I say to 
myself that military service is only a digression in life; and 
that, far from killing the intellectual life, it only puts it to 
sleep. When the digression is over, one should take up at 
once one's old habits, and love even more than before all that 
has interested one. 
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This partial torpor of the mind is not so much a weakness 
as a necessity; military life cannot agree with the life of the 
mind — it is indeed absolutely incompatible with it. 

I am having some very useful experiences and am happy 
to be here, in my place, with my comrades, with all the young 
men of my age, for the same work. 

Are we not ready for anything, you and I, and what 
thing can separate us spiritually? 

I think of you with a great feeling of tenderness, and I 
feel more and more that the physical separation cannot in- 
fluence the moral presence. The communion of spirits is an 
undeniable truth. 

IN THE ZONE OF THE ARMIES 

{February, 1916) 

To-morrow we leave the depot for the army zone. Let's 
have a little moral examination. I for my part am setting 
off serious and happy. I leave without any regret, with a 
clear conscience. When the moment comes to enter the 
trenches I shall throw myself simply and with faith into this 
new life. ... I feel myself nearer and nearer to you in 
thought, and my filial affection is the only sentiment which 
I feel so strongly in this life that is so material; and this 
communion of spirit before the same Ideal is the greatest 
joy to me, the greatest comfort in my life. 

As we were going along I heard a sound which at first 
I took for the slamming of a door; but it was the bursting 
of a bomb hurled by an aviator a short distance from our 
train. 

I have had the chance to talk with some soldiers of my 
regiment and they have given me many interesting facts 
about the hard, hard life at the front, made up of dangers, 
cold, and fatigue, particularly in winter. It is fine to listen 
to those who bear like Stoics this life of absolute sacrifice. 
It is evidently a splendid manifestation of human energy. 

I am to be vaccinated with an anti-typhoid serum. I 
don't expect to be affected by it. I have the conviction that 
in things of this kind the will and the absence of apprehension 
count for a great deal. 

I have continued the reading of your precious little " book 
of spiritual refreshment." I intend to seek in it often for a 
kind of shield against moral baseness and deficiency. 
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I am reading Pickwick Papers with much enjoyment; 
many passages have made me laugh out loud. 

Extraordinary occurrence 1 I was deep in Mr. Pickwick 
when someone called out : " Are there any here to volun- 
teer? " The majority of the squad came forward, and I 
among them. 

I know that you, with me, will receive this news confi- 
dently and gladly, and that is why I acted without hesitation 
as I did. I have been longing for some time for this to 
happen. Though I have been waiting patiently and in- 
wardly at peace, I was eager for a less commonplace exist- 
ence. 

. . . (An interruption. All our demands have been 
granted and we set off to-morrow morning. So much the 
better!) 

I am leaving with unutterable joy and absolute confi- 
dence. 

I commend you to God, Who will make you feel my 
enthusiasm. 

We are ready, you and I; nothing can shake our confi- 
dence, nor our joy in contributing thus together (for indeed 
it is a collaboration in which you represent all the moral 
element) to such a Work. Nothing else concerns us. For- 
ward with God, with uplifted spirits! 

Hurrah for our departure, and the battle for Peace ! 

I assure you once again that we shall always be near to 
one another. Be as calm and as unconcerned as I am; that 
is the best wish I can wish for you. 

Long live the life of work and fatigue for a cause such 
as we shall soon be embarked on ! 

Yours in joy and hope ... 

You cannot imagine with what delight I left the rear and 
how happy I am now. 

For the first time since my arrival in the regiment I have 
found some friends, Christians and idealists, with whom I 
can feel completely in harmony. 

. . . Since I have known X (we walk together 

every evening) I am hourly reproached by my faith and my 
longing for the Ideal. He is a radiant personality and pos- 
sesses a faith that is contagious, if I may express myself thus, 
and I am now more conscious of the benefits of prayer, and 
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all the joy of holding to such an ideal. That is the secret 
of never feeling alone and of looking upon death as a happy 
event, since it is a new birth. 

... I am to become acquainted with trench life. 
Without any bragging, I may say that I have no apprehen- 
sion. I shall be glad to be exposed to danger for the sake 
of Justice and Peace. 

Of course, the first shells and mines must make a dis- 
agreeable impression ; but with God's aid, and habit, all will 
be right. I repeat, I do not feel the slightest fear; on the 
contrary, I am full of enthusiasm and faith. 

I hope to come out uninjured from my stay at the front; 
but I consider perfectly calmly all possibilities. Do your 
duty and don't bother about the rest. The future is not our 
affair. And though I have confidence in my return, I see 
absolutely nothing sad nor hard in the other possibility. I 
am not of those who fear death; and I prefer to look all 
chances calmly face to face. I know that I believe, and that 
keeps me from fearing. I shall do my work then without 
fear, I hope, but with plenty of prudence. 

If I am so frank with you, without any disguise, it is 
because I know that you think the same : that you have con- 
fidence in my return, but that you can also face the chance 
of whatever may happen. 

I pray for you constantly, and for myself, that I may 
have faith and courage. That is perhaps the cause of my 
inner peace and gaiety. And I am sure that you are praying 
for me, and I thank you. 

Long live Peace and Liberty, for whose sakes we are 
ready to take whatever may come with calm and without 
regret ! 

May this letter bring to you as much joy as I have had 
in writing it. 

Your son, proud that he is your son and eager to be a 
worthy one. 

ON THE CHAMPAGNE FBONT 

(April-July, 1916) 

April 6th. 
First line trench — morning. . . . The big German 
shells are bursting a good way from our trench. 

I am perfectly satisfied with this little beginning (noth- 
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ing much yet, but everything has to have a beginning) — 
which strengthens my confidence in myself and in my inner 
calm. Added to this, there is the satisfaction of knowing 
that one is in one's right place and for a splendid cause. 

Courage ! my dearest parents, no fear, no anxiety. Every- 
thing goes well and will go well. Give yourselves up simply 
to the happiness of knowing that I am at last in a place of 
service, and to confidence and faith. . . . Hurrah for the 
battle for the sake of Peace and Justice ! 

April 8th. 

I feel as happy and ealm here as at drill; the only differ- 
ence is that we are quieter. 

April 9th. 

At this moment the shells are whistling and bursting in 
the communication trenches after passing over our heads. 
I have grown so used to this kind of noise that it rarely dis- 
turbs my sleep. 

April 10th. 

Yesterday afternoon a heavy bombardment began: 
shells, mines. Everyone was at his post in case the enemy 
should come out of his trenches, thirty metres away. It was 
a sort of a hurricane, whistling, howling, followed by ex- 
plosions and smoke, without a moment's interruption. In 
my loophole we were quite ready; in case of an enemy attack 
one was to fire, the other to throw grenades. . . . 

Would you believe it? Without the slightest boasting, 
I can say that not for a single moment did I feel the least 
sensation of fear. I was completely cool, full of sangfroid 
and confidence, at my job and ready to act if the enemy 
should attempt a sortie. Not a trace of anxiety or nervous- 
ness. It is true that I did not feel alone. 

At one moment I heard a light blow on my helmet, and 
this morning I found a mark scarcely visible, made evidently 
by a spent bullet. 

All this allows me to augur well for the future and to 
look ahead to it without apprehension. 

Thanks for your dear letters, which confirm me in my 
understanding of your state of mind. 

April 11th. 

I have enormous leisure. Gaiety, spirits, an easy fife 
and a restful one. 
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April 12th. 

Yesterday I received your dear letter. This time it was 
raining, for the moment. 

April 15th. 

This week of trench life has passed with astonishing 
rapidity. 

As regards agitation — I may say, with absolute sincerity, 
that I have, so to speak, not felt any. That does not mean 
that the first explosions of shells and mines when they are 
near-by create a very pleasant impression. But I did not 
feel the slightest fear of them, and everything seemed per- 
fectly natural. Moreover, everyone soon grows accustomed 
to the different kinds of noise. Just think, you hear the 
shells whizzing overhead all the time, sleeping, eating, and 
talking. 

. . . To add to my knowledge of life at the front, I 
should like to get an idea of the second line trenches, and 
even of the third. In addition to the satisfaction of making 
oneself useful, there is a pleasure in informing oneself in 
regard to so absorbing a subject. 

My friends have remarked on my joyous and calm air 
after these first days in the trenches. 

Thanks for your solicitude and for the good opinion you 
have of me, and of which I hope to make myself worthy. 
. Always excelsior! 

I have been much interested in what you say about hatred 
of the enemy; I feel a great satisfaction that your reflections 
are the same as mine. 

Those who talk of hate, vengeance, and revenge are rarely 
to be found at the front; they are generally seated in the 
corner of the hearth. I have talked with a great number of 
men at the front, and I have never heard such words from 
them. 

Just now we are, I feel, constrained to meet violence with 
violence. But that is no reason for hating every German 
individually. I believe that the best thing is to do the duty 
that is forced upon one without hate or desire for vengeance, 
and not to burst out in vain outcries about the tragedy of 
the situation. 

SENTRY DUTY 

From six in the morning to midnight seems long the first 
day, a little less long the next day, and after a short while it 
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passes very rapidly. . . . Every night there is a magnifi- 
cent starry sky and fireworks from the blazing rockets. 

The only slight danger there is comes from the bombs 
and the trench mortars. 

Yesterday evening at the outpost I heard the character- 
istic hissing of a German trench mortar and we saw the 
sparks it threw out when it burst. I learned that unfor- 
tunately it killed one of our corporals, a fine fellow, father 
of four children, a territorial of forty, who was seated 
at the entrance of his shelter. A sergeant behind him inside 
the shelter was seriously wounded and died later. 

A sad result of chance! It was the only trench mortar 
that the Germans fired during a day which was otherwise 
perfectly quiet. 

Not everyone dies in action during an attack, and many 
will miss the roll-call after the war who were killed in no 
contest, at a moment when nothing could have been fore- 
seen. . . . Those, too, will have given their lives, though 
in the most obscure way, and will have died at their post for 
the same Cause. 

Last night, between eleven o'clock and midnight, we had 
a slight alarm: musket shots, grenades, some men slightly 
wounded. I did not receive the least scratch, but that doesn't 
prevent the German " bottles " from being unpleasant mis- 
siles. Though I was at a critical post, I was in luck; more- 
over, I had a firm intuition that I should not be touched. 

The more I am in it, the more interest I take in this war 
and the more I desire to do my part in it. My spirits are 
always high, and I am perfectly happy here. I wish you all 
courage! 

IN BESEBVE 

We are here in safety ; only shells can reach this region. 

Last night, fatigue-party — a little bag of cement weigh- 
ing fifty kilos to carry on the back through the communica- 
tion trenches. Truly, one learns all sorts of trades here. 

All goes well, and I have grown so accustomed to looking 
at things from this angle since I joined the regiment that 
it is now a constant and normal state of mind, and requires 
no effort. 

I am writing you from a large, quiet, cool field. The 
sky is blue; there are some little grey clouds, and the yellow 
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moon is surrounded by a mist. There are the last colors of 
the setting sun, pale red and gold, which merge into the pale 
blue and make the sky a color that cannot be denned. . . . 
Trees with tender green leaves, trees in blossom . . . not a 
breath. 

Above a copse a star is shining. A peaceful and restful 
scene : what a contrast to the noise of night before last ! 

If you knew how happy I am to be here! One feels 
oneself breathe; one feels oneself live, and we are far from 
the suffocating odors of the depot. 

I have come across, in the letters of Roger Cahen, 1 more 
than one familiar expression, and more especially the joy of 
seeing day triumph little by little over the darkness. 

In this season it is about two o'clock that the first glow 
appears, and with this light the songs of the birds begin — 
in spite of everything! 

Unluckily I am not living in a region as rich as that of 
the forest of Argonne, and the three big twisted walnut 
trees, shorn of their leaves, lifting their mutilated branches 
towards the sky like hands in a menacing gesture, make one 
think of skeletons, sprung suddenly from I don't know 
where. 

But the inaesthetic wires which I see everywhere and these 
tragic walnut trees do not prevent my seeing higher up the 
immense canopy of azure. And the little star which shone 
this night far away represented as much poetry as the richest 
landscape — a little luminous point sunk in the dark sea of 
the night which is fleeing, clouds of morning freshness that 
one feels in advance. 

The man who will take the trouble to see and to think 
will never be bored. 

UNDER THE SHELLS OF VEBDUN 

(July-August, 1916) 

July 5th. 
Here we are at X, a famous fortified place where the 
fate of the war and the future of civilization is being decided. 
I beg you with all my heart to be happy, calm and hope- 
ful, as I am. Your first duty is to be calm. 

1 A Hebrew, former student of I'Ecole NormaU SupMeure, killed in the war. 
His letters have been published in a pamphlet of the Bulletin of L'Union pour la 
V4HU. 
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July 6th. 

We shan't leave until to-morrow for our " shell holes." 
I ask of you absolute confidence and calm, and the principal 
requisite for this is complete frankness between a son and 
his parents. I, on my side, will give you no equivocations 
and no mental reservations — nothing but the truth. In ex- 
change, you will promise me calm, confidence, and even 
gaiety. 

Our commanding officer has just made us a speech, simple 
and loyal in tone, which pleased me much. " To-morrow we 
leave for the ' shell holes ' of Thiaumont. Verdun is one of 
the conditions of victory, and Thiaumont is one of the most 
important points in the defense of Verdun. If our regiment 
has been chosen to defend this point, that means that it has 
proved itself. 

" Everyone wants victory ; so everyone will have the spirit 
to bring his desire to pass. 

" In addition to moral means must be added physical 
resources. Rest before the departure; take a quantity of 
provisions (biscuits, jams, chocolate) because there will not 
be any way of getting food to you. Take something to 
drink: two canteens (with wine and water or coffee). Be 
careful in saving your provisions, for we are leaving for four 
or five days . . . which may run into ten days. That 
means, we don't know for how long we are going. Carry 
arms to defend yourself (grenades and cartridges) and be 
sparing with your ammunition. 

" We are going to meet fatigues and frightful strain ; 
being prepared for them, we shall know how to stand up 
against them. Our commander has confidence in us; let us 
have confidence in him." 

Now that you know all, I count on you to take every- 
thing calmly and without apprehension, to learn to wait, it 
may be a long while. 

You will be able to do this better than others, because 
you believe — a fact which allows me to make use of a frank- 
ness that is almost brutal. One can say all things to those 
who have faith. I know that even in case something should 
happen to me, and even if it were that which the world in 
general considers as an irreparable misfortune, you would be 
capable of accepting all with calm and without sadness. 

I speak of this not in the least because I have any pre- 
monition of bad luck ; on the contrary, I feel that things will 
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go all right, but because I want to have my heart free before 
I leave. 

In order to keep calm and confident, pray: 

For you, that you may continue your work with all the 
strength of the spirit; 

For me, that my physical and moral strength will increase. 

So in this way we shall be in communication, without the 
aid of letters. 

I shall carry your little New Testament as a reminder 
of you. 

BEFORE THIAUM0NT 1 

We left the fortress at one o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the next day at nine p. m. we occupied our first lines; the 
last part of the journey taking place on the plain, where we 
had to stoop at every rocket. 

Arriving at dawn near the first line, we had to wait until 
night before advancing over the plain, and we passed all 
that day, under a beating rain, crouching in shell holes with- 
out any comforts or cover, heavy with the thickest and 
stickiest mud you could possibly imagine. 

There we were nearer the spot where the shells were fall- 
ing, and there were several casualties — light wounds, for 
the most. 

. . . Our situation has nothing, absolutely nothing, ter- 
rible about it. We are quiet, and the days pass in talk about 
the various amusements to be found here. 

My spirits and health perfect. Happy to share in de- 
fending V . 

Did I tell you that night before last we were a little 
disturbed by tear shells and that finally we had to put on 
our masks? We took advantage of the night to dig com- 
munication trenches and to deepen our sham trench. 

The corpses, more or less badly buried, are now giving 
out odors that are slightly unpleasant. But one gets used 
to everything, and doesn't think of them. 

Without going into details, I can tell you that to-day has 
been quite active on both sides, as far as artillery goes^ and 
that German shells of large calibre have apparently made 
regrettable gaps in another company. 

1 Thiaumont is on the right bank of the Jteuse. At the cost of enormous 
efforts day and night during the month of February, the Germans seemed about 
to attain their object in July. But, in fact, they were on the eve of a final check 
to their progress. 
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Good courage, faith and confidence. Thanks for all your 
kindness that always follows me, and which I feel constantly 
near me. 

There was something new yesterday: a regiment, sup- 
ported by Moroccan sharpshooters, in our position, took the 
first line of German trenches. 

. . . This little affair makes three times that we have 
been under fire. The last broke out as soon as the first trench 
was taken : shells of small calibre and time shells particularly. 
We were crouched down in a narrow communication trench. 
Talking about projectiles, I have just received a clump of 
earth on my stomach, and the blow was a gentle one. 

Last night I was told off to question a German prisoner, 
a huge peasant mobilized as a stretcher-bearer. We under- 
stood each other pretty well. There was one amusing inci- 
dent: when I asked if he were not a corporal, he replied at 
once that he was a Catholic — a fact that evidently was very 
important under the circumstances. 

I am in such good spirits that I have no feeling of care 
or fear under fire, and I am surprised at the absolute calm 
one quickly attains when one is confident. 

Yesterday afternoon the Germans sent us a bombard- 
ment unbelievably heavy. It began with single shells of big 
calibre, and the firing increased in intensity until it reached 
its maximum — something infernal, shells whizzing and burst- 
ing everywhere. 

Curiously enough, our company came out without any 
losses from this little game; I was not even touched, but just 
missed it. ... A 77, a shell of small calibre, dug a nole 
scarcely a metre away from the spot where I was sitting 
with a comrade. For a moment I thought I was wounded. 
Altogether, there were the slightest kind of scratches behind 
my right ear and a little scratch (like a pin prick) on my 
right arm. 

Another 77 dropped behind the parapet against which 
we were leaning. 

. . . That night we feared an attack, and they sent us 
into the first line, under the shells which had begun to fall 
again. Then it quieted down. ... 

Then rain joined in, and we were trickling with water and 
stuck in a gluey and thick mud, until we were relieved last 
night. 

A few days' rest and all the strain of this time will seem 
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little. We have done our work and we can look forward to 
a well-earned rest before changing sector. 

Always courage and serenity. I knew that all would go 
well, and I was not mistaken. 

" REST " AT VERDUN 

July 19th. 
When the other day I was curious enough to glance at 
the spot where the 77 shell scratched me, I noticed a slight 
puffiness of the skin, and soon I had pulled out by means of a 
pin this minute splinter which I put in my letter as a souvenir 
of Thiaumont. It must be acknowledged that that was 
getting off easy, when an entire shell burst so near. 

July 22d. 
In a few days it will be four months that I have been at 
the front. Of the three friends who left together, X, Y and 
I, I am the only representative, the other two having gar- 
nered "good wounds" such as make so many envious. For 
my part I have the conviction that I shall keep sound to the 
end, and I continue to enjoy the completest freedom of 
spirit and an inner equilibrium that no circumstance can 
shake. 

[To be continued] 



